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PETER FOLGER, FOUNDER OF THE UGLY CLUB IN UNITED STATES. 


THE UGLY CLUB.—No. IV. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


“ Forsan miseros meliora sequentur.,” 
Morro or THE CLUB 


Although we have spoken of the ugliest man 
in Europe in 1795, leaving its shore for Ame- 
rica, our readers are not to understand that he 
was the first, or the only member of the Club 
who had visited the country; by no means, 
for William Morel, an Episcopal clergyman 
who wrote a description of New England in 
Latin Hexameter verse, was a member of the 
Club, in fact one of the oldest. He came to 
this country in 1623. (This production is said 
to be the earliest attempt at versification in this 
country.) As regards his claim to the mem. 
bership, his likeness, now in the possession of 
Samuel Johnson, Esq., of Boston, Mass. is 
abundant proof. It is a most awful painting of 
an ugly subject. 

John Cotton, one of the earliest Puritan 
preachers who figured in Boston in the year 
1647, was also a member of the Club. He 
wrote verses, such as they were, and epitaphs 





by the dozen. The best of the latter was one 
on the death of Thomas Hooker, the first 
minister of Hartford, Conn., who died in 1647. 
We give a short extract : — 


“Twas of Geneva’s worthies said with wonder, 
These worthy three, Farel was wont to thunder ; 
Viner like rain, or tender grass to shower, 
But Gacviy, lively oracles to pour, 

All these in Hooxer’s spirit did remain 

A sun of thunder and a shower of rain; 

A power, &c. &c. 


When the enlightened reader reflects, that 
poetry had not reached even an enviable height, 
he must make allowanee for Cotton, particu- 
larly when this was the style of the day, to 
wit:— 

“ The Lord’s song sing can we? 
In strangers land, then let 

Loose her skill ny right hand, if I 
Jerusalem forget !” 


Part of the cxxxviii Psalm, contained in the 
“Biy Psalm Book,” printed in 1639. 

A number of the pilgrim fathers were proud 
of being considered members of the old English 


EE 
Ugly Ciub; among them was one Nathaniel 
Ward, called the “early poet,” or the simple 
™ cobbler poet,” he being a workman in leather 
as well as in rhymes, ~ 
This Ward was the author of a great num- 
ber of detached pieces, not one of which was 
thought worthy of preservation. We have, how- 
ever, in our possession, some lines of b's dedi- 
cated “with all due honour to the most wor- 
shipful members of the English Ugly Club,” — 
beginning after the fashion :— 


“ Though I belong to leather, wax and rub 

Along the beaten track of life, 

Still do I rank one of that Club, 

Despite the wrangling of my wife.” 

Such was the mann and style of about 
sixty-four verses? 

Governor Dudley, the father of Mrs. Brad- 
street, was also a member, and a versifier. He 
wrote an epitaph on himself, which was found 
in his pocket after his death, as was also his 
certificate of membership. Mrs, Bradstreet, 
the wife of Simon Bradstreet, Governor of 
Massachusetts, was a writer of some celebrity. 
Cotton Mather considered her the “ angel of 
poetry in the world.” One of her pieces, in a 
published volume of her poems, bears date, 
1632. Altatis sue, 19. 

There was no regularly established Ugly 
Club in this country at that time, but many of 
her old members kept up its anniversary, regu- 
larly, aad with a strict observance of its rules 
and regulations. Peter Folger, who settled at 
Nantucket, (where he kept a school,) author 
of the poetical work entitled, “A Looking 
Glass for the Times,” was the first to estab- 
lish a weekly club, composed of four ugly men, 
whom he called the originals. (A Society or 
Association by this name is still in existence.) 
[The cut represents Peter monopolizing a com- 
fortable fire, and the only English Newspaper 
in the district.) Folger’s daughter was the 
mother of Ben. Franx.in, and Franklin in his 
own life, has given a description of the poem 
alluded to above. (See, Life of Franklin.) 

Benjamin Thompson, the “learned school- 
master and physician,” o8 appears by the 
record, was a member. He was master of the 
public school in Boston, from 1666 to 1670. 
He is called the first American poet! He 
wrote a piece entitled “ New England Crisis,” 
beginning with :— 

“ The time wherein old Pompian was a Saint, 

When men fared hardly, yet without complaint, 

On vilest cates; the dainty Indian maze 

Was cut with clam shells out of wood in trayes, 

Under thatched huts, without the ery of rent, 

And the best sauce to every dish content.” 
The epitaph on his tombstone at Roxbury, 

is as follows :— 

“ Sub spe immortali ye herse of Mr. Benjamin 
Thompson, learned Schoolmaster and Physi- 
cian, and ye renowned poet of New oe 
Obit, Aprillis 13, Anno Domini 1714, et 
FEtatt Sue, 74. Mortuus Sed immortalis.” 
We have no other actual proof of Cotton 

Mather being a member ; he was an enthusiast 

in religion, with the superstition and bigotry 

which was attached to it at that period. 

His manner or style of writing were pecu- 
culiar; in allusion to his sermons preached after 
his installation, he says :—“ Proud thoughts had 
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fly-blown his best performances !” How applica- 
ble is this expression to some of our modern 
preachers, actors, and bnichers! His account 
of omens and signs in the heavens, is curious ; 
he therein speaks of “great guns in the air,” 
“small guns every where,” “drums possing 
along westward through the sky,” and on the 
same day, “ invisible troops of horse were heard 
riding to and fro.” Cotton Mather is not the 
only one who has spoken of these strange 
sights seen in the air; but a-lack-a.day, they 
want conformation stronger than proofs from 
Mather and other wild enthusiasts as himself. 

This portion of our country’s literary his- 
tory is interesting. The very history of the 
men who figured at that time, would afford 
vast fund of amusement with instruction, the 
manner and style of their writings, their ideas 
of government founded upon religious precepts, 
blended with that superstition, the folly of 
which has given rise to a system of morality 
so far above what they call religion, that future 
generations will never be cursed with its limited 
and narrow prejudices. We think this a very 
fitting place to introduce a few lines written 
by a member of the club, on the subject of true 
religion, he says:— 

“ True religion 
Is always mild, propitious, and humane ; 
Plays not the tyrant, plants no faith in blood ; 
But stoops to polish, succour and redress, 
And builds her grandeur on the public good.” 

We could fill a volume with that portion of 
the Ugly Club’s history, commencing with the 
Pilgrim Father’s up to the year 1795, when 
the President of the London Club took his 
departure for this country, and was the first to 
establish a regular one here. As we before 
observed, there were many who were tacitly 
members, but the badge had never been intro- 
duced, consequently there had been no orga- 
nized club. 

David Rittenhouse was a member. He was 
born in Germantownlin the year 1732, and it is 
a curious coincidence that Thomas Godfrey, 
who was born in Philadelphia, in the year 
1936, should in after years propose to Ritten. 
house the getting up an Ugly Club, observing, 
“the country is full of subjects.” Godfrey 
was the author of the first tragedy that was 
published in this country; it was cailed the 
Prince of Parthia. His father was a glazier, 
and the inventor of the present quadrant now 
inuse. Robert Treat Paine wrote to England, 
and got his certificate of membership. Charles 
Brockden Brown was the ugliest litarary man 
in the United States, his writings are of an 
order rich in imagination, and classical in 
their construction. He gave to our country 
a character which, we are sorry to say, while 
he was alive was unappreciated. He died be- 
tore we could, or would, do him honeur; such 
is the fate of genius in a country where litera- 
ture is measured by its quantity and not by 
its quality. William Danlap, the dramatic 
writer, wrote a life of Brown, it is a poor 
affair, being a mere compilation of some scraps 
and pieces of his writings, picked up by that 
gentleman to make a book, nothing more. It 
still remains a fitting subject for a future histo- 
rian or biographer, 

Tom Paine was.a member, but one night he 
got drunk at the Club, and was kicked out. 

In our next we continue the history of the 
Club from the year 1795. 





NOTES TO NUMBER IV. 
Among the Pilgrims who came to Plymouth 
in 1620, there were many men of literary in- 
formation. The venerable Brewster and his 
friend Carver, were both well educated. Gover- 
nor Winslow was also an apt scholar, not only 
in politics, but the higher ranges of literature. 
One of his works is called, ** Good News from 
New England.” 
Harvard College was established in 1636, 
and soon after a printing press was sct up in 
Cambridge. From this press issued many 
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valuable works. The first book printed was 
“The Freeman’s Oath; soon after an Alma- 
nack; and the first political pamphlet was 
“ The Christian Commonwealth,” written by 
Elliott, the Apostle to the Indians. There are 
a few copies of this bible still extant. 

Hooker, who came to this country with Cot- 
ton and Stone, was a distinguished writer, 
whose works made up a part of the literature 
of that age. 

Ann Bradstreet, who wrote a volume of 
Poems, which were printed as early as 1642, 
was formed by nature for a poet. She was 
the wife, and the daughter of a Governor, and 
was well educated. 

Ann Hutchinson, a popular writer in 1637. 
They called a synod in the year 1637, the first 
ever Called in America. ‘This convention con- 
demned eighty-two of her erroneous opinions ; 
and the poor woman was banished froin Massa- 
chusetts ! 

The first tragedy written in America was 
from the pen of Benjamin Coleman, while he 
was a student at Harvard College, entitled 
“ Gustavus Vasa,” and was enacted at the Col. 
lege at a regular commencement. 

Cotton Mather was born in 1663. 

Michuel Wigglesworth was contemporary 
with Cotton Mather, he published a poem 
called the “ Day of Doom.” 

The “ News Letter,” published in Boston, 
1704, was the first newspaper printed in the 
United States. 

The first printer in Connecticut was Thomas 
Short. He came to New London in the year 
170). In 1710, he printed “Saybrook Plat- 
form,” and soon after died. 

Charles Brockden Brown, was born on the 
17th of January, 1771, in the city of Philadel- 
phia. He died, 22d, February, 1809. 


A MELO DRAMATIC FARCE. 
IN ONE ACT. 

Place, the Temple at New Orleans—Time 10 
o'clock in the morning. 

SCENE I—The Stage—Stoman Stage Mana, 
ges seated at a table, with a pen behind his ear, 
his eyes fixed upon the all fired lamp suspended in 
the centre of the great San Carlos, Noise of the car- 
penters at work in the buck grounds, almost deafen- 
tng. 

“ Enter Dan Marste, in haste. 

Marble. I say, Sloman, aint you going to begin 
a rehearsal of my pieces, eh? I wish you'd 
stop that infernal noise there—(to carpenters) 
See here, Sloman, my pieces are of great impor- 
tance to me. 

Sloman, Of course they are. 

Marble, They are my bread. 

Sloman. Yes. 

Marble. They are my butter, sir. 

Sloman, Good pieces them. 

Marble, D n that noise—what are they 


about? 
Sloman. The carpenters are getting up machi- 


nary for—ah! that’s a secret—but to your pieces 
—come boys clear the stage, and stop that infer, 
nal thumping. 

Enter Me. Manvenrs. 

Manvers. Mr. Sloman, are we going to rehearse 
the opera this morning—here is past ten o'clock, 
and nota soul present. The opera sir, is not to 
be slighted—it is, Mr. Sloman, of too much im- 
portance—Kitty Clover, sir, cannot hold a rush- 
light to the sublime, the immaculate and all 
transcendant opera, sir—the opera is the harp of 
creation, 

Sloman, Eh! Manvers—but that’s an excel- 
lent high dear—the opera is as you say ‘eavenly, 
anJ therefore we'll about it instanter—call up 
every body forthe opera, Harp of creation— 
good. 

Boy, The horses and clowns, sir ? 











Sloman, Get out, you fool, 
Manvers. That is a slur on Bellini, 


if he 
were a man, [ Exit. 

Marble. See here Sloman, aint you going to 
rehearse my pieces—damn the operas, they never 
benefitted any body, or a theatre—Caldwell has 
always lost money by them. The Italian com- 
pany ruined him, my pieces have made him. 

Sloman, You are right, Marble—the operas 
have proved failures, 

Enter Catpwett. 

Caldwell, Who says the operas are failures ? 
Can the sublime works of inspired masters fail ? 
Is it possible for the glorious Norma to die upon 
the stage ? 

Marble, She was very sickly in Philadelphia, 
sir, some time since; she got a good roasting there. 

Sloman. Fry-ed, Mr. Marble, you mean. 

Caldwell, Talk of the operas—what have we 
witnessed in this temple? Stop that noise, (to 
carpenters,) The Italian opera in its splendor. 
I have died—aye died, gentlemen, and hundred 
deaths beneath the—Stop that thumping— 
beneath the power of the Norma music—nothing 
gentlemen but the excitement of the gas company 
could have resusciated and brought me again 
into existence. I breathe once more in the 
atmosphere of music—but why are they not 
rehecrsing, eh ?—where is the orchestra, eh ? 

Marble. Them’s my sentiments—here am I 
waiting for a rehearsal of my pieces, as stupen- 
dous as they are sublime. 

Caldwell. (Leoking at him,) Your pieces— 
(remembering however, that Marble was a card, 
he smothered his inwurd contempt for any thing 
out of the musical line, and with a smile asked,) 
What piece is it you want rehearsed. 

Marble. No piece in particular—but at this 
present moment, I want to rehearse the jumping 
off scene in Sam Patch ! 

[At this terrible announcement, the whole build- 
ing shook— the immense lamp chuckled and jingled 
its glass drops together—the noise of the carpenters 
ceased—and a wild laugh echoed over the largest 
staye in the world—the big drum was struck by 
an unseen hand—the various musical instruments 
twan,ed in concert—the call boy vanished through 
a trap—Sroman fell on the floor—and Catp- 
WELL stood a living picture of the god of music. 
Dan Mauste looked aghast at the consternation he 
had created, and as he wouldn't knuckle down to 
the divine opera, he swore he would jump any time 
to the tune of Yankee D odle. 


Female Actresses.—It is not a little remarkable 
that the use of scenes and decorations, and the 
stiil greater improvement of assigning to females 
their proper characters, were introduced at the 
same time, and that at a period much later, than 
is generally supposed. Sir William Davenant 
first introduced scenes at the Duke’s Old Thea- 
tre,in Licolv’s Inn Fields, upon the restoration 
of Charles the Second and they were soon after 
introduced into the Theatre Royal Drury Lane. 
About this period women were taught to act 
their part in plays which had hitherto been 
acted by men personating women, but that acting 
could neither be natural nor excellent. There 
are several traits peculiar to the female character 
which no man caa completely personate, 

There is a ludicrous anecdote related, which 
happeoed when Charles the Second visited the 
Theatre, The performance not commencing at 
the appointed time, the Monarch sent to inquire 
what was the cause of the delay. The play for 
that evening was the “‘ Merry Monarch, Scanda- 
lous and Poor.”” The manager came forward, 
and begged the indulgence ot his Majesty for a 
few moments, as the queen was not ret shaved, 

Toe first female actress upon the London 
stage was a Mis. Huges, who acted Desdemona 
at Drury Lane in 1663. 
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A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS. 


The poor author has just finished a tragedy, 
—for days and nights he has worked upon it, 
and drawn large drafts upon his imagination, 
and dangerous ones from the broken glass in 
the window. He is a poor author, rich in in- 
tellect, and gifted above many of his fellow 
creatures. Having laid aside his tragedy he is 
now cooking a fish.—Alas, ’tis the last eatable 
thing in the house. He moralised—what the 
result would have been can never be known, 
for at that moment the door opened, a boy 
entered holding a long slip of paper in his 
hand, which he held out to the poor author, 
The following dialogue took place. 

Boy. My master’s vill, sir. 

Author. Boy, little ugly boy, I cannot pay it, 
my treasury is exhausted, and monetary affairs 
are in such a state that I question, unless a 
concatenation of circumstances, at present un- 


forseen, should occur, I know not when the 
claim can be liquidated. 

Boy. Sir— 

Author. The drama, boy, is also prostrated, 
genius and talent are at so low an ebb in the 
market, that Euripides himself, were he in ex- 
istence could not resuscitate it. 

Boy. Sir— 

Author. What inducements are there held 
out for men of talent in this country? None! 
We labor mentally, and starve physically; boy ? 

Boy. Sir— 

Author. Tell your master this, and tell him 
when these things change—1 will pay him my 
bill—good day, boy. 

Boy. Good day, sir. [exit in astonishment. 

Author, (solo.) Who dare dispute the power 
of genius? That is the fifth individual I have 
put off to-day—there is an eloquence in talent 
which will melt the stubborn heart of a credi- 
tor. Iam now safe for another day at least. 
Now for my tragedy. Ho! for the manager. 





THE INVISIBLE MAN, 

A FARCE IN TWO ACTS, 
Dedicated to Thomas H, Hadaway, Esq. 
BY COLLEY CIBBER. 
CHARACTERS IN ACT I. 
Mr. Mystic. Mrs. Mystic. 


Joun, JANE. 
Letry. 


SCENE I.—A Room in Mysrtic’s House. 
Enter Mas. Mystic and Jane. 


Mrs. Mystic, Still in his chamber, you say, 
Jane? 

Jane. Yes ma’am, and pouring over a big 
book and a small furnace—why ma’am, do you 
know that he has sent Juhn for pulverized human 
bones ?— 

Mrs, Mystic. Human bones! 

Jane. Yes ma’am,to make as he says, the 
charm complete. 

Mrs, Mystic, What infatuation—now Jane, I 
want you to asssist me in a plot. He imagines 
that he can render himself invisible, by a prepa- 
ration or a charm, and the moment he thinks the 
object attained we must humor him, 

Jane. Good, ma’am. 

Mrs. Mystic. And I want you to oa? mogrand 
up in men’s clothes, and pass yourself off as my 
lover—while he is invisible to us, we, you know, 
are not so to him. 

Jane. Charming—but what an idea it is 
ma’am, to imagine one self invisible, aint it 
ma’am. 

Mrs. Mustic. Whimsical enough, Jane, and 
it is well there is no such a charm, else we poor 


women would be severely curtailed in our little 
arrangements, 

Jane. Wouldn't we ma’am—why they would 
= eur very chambers ? 

rs. Mystic, Watch our every action—O! la, 

Jane it would be monstrous—but now to our 
task—let us teach my foolish husband a lesson 
he’ll never forget. { Exeunt. 


SCENE II,—A Library—Mr. Mystic sur- 
rounded by books, furnaces, &e. 


Mystic. The charm looks well—I have all the 
ingredients to make the preparation complete— 
condensed air mixed up with glasses like punch— 
good ; I will throw this mystic garb around me, 
and peep from its folds—peep—what a pleasing 
word—how I long to gratify my peeping pro- 
pensities—curiosity has run in our family since 
the days of mother Eve. It has been said of 
one of my ancestors—that he went crazy because 
he could not find out who the author of “‘Junius” 
was, and another lost his life in France, in his 
endeavor to trace the true history of the “ Man 
in the Iron Mask.’’ But they were fools—I can 
indulge in my propensity without fear of detec- 
tion. Let me look at this mixture—ah ! that 
looks like a pale cloud —a little more atmospheric 
air—ah ! good it evaporates—it assumes a paler 
hue—good—excellent—ha! ha—it is now air 
color—ha! hi—ho—ho,— { Dances. 

Enter Joun. 
Well sir? 

John. Master, are we alone ? 

Mystic, We are, John. 

John, Can any one see us? 
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Mystic. Eu! see us? ob! yes at present, John 
they can, 

John, I am sorry, sir! 

Mystic. So am I, John. 

John. I don't see any body, sir. 

Mystic. Eh! why John, den’t you see me ! 

John, QO! yes—but I thought you said 

Mystic. Ha! ha! 1 understand~I mean John 
they could see us if they were here now, now 
John—just now—but I don’t know how it will 
be, an hour hence. Goon, Joho, what’s your 
business ? 

John. (aside,) Now for my mistress’ story— 
egad how the old man will hop about when he 
hearsit. Well, sir, | have something to whisper 
in a ear. [ Whispers. 

ystic. A man—a man in my wife's chamber, 
nonsense. 

John, It may be all nonsense, sir, but I thought 
it my duty to tell you that such nonsense was 
going on, 

Mystic. Humph!—John come nearer—what 
sort of a man washe, eh? 

John. A young man about twenty-two years 
of age—a neat dapper little fellow, with an in- 
visible green coat on. 

Mystic. Invisible green coat, eh! what kind 
of a coat is that, eh? 

John. He squeezed mistress’ hand—and sir— 
don't be angry, he kissed her cheek—it was 
visible to me. 

Mystic. Angry—oh! no—me angry—ha! ha! 
ha!—damnation--good joke—kiss my wife-—— 
ha! ha! good cause him—ha! ha! a cousin! 

John. No, sir, not a cousia—I know all your 
cousins, sir. 

Mystic. A brother—eh ! John. 

John. No, sit—no brother. 

Mystic. What then, John? go on—I am not 
jealous—ha! ha! 1 never was so lively, 

[Hums a tune. 

John, Sir, U1) tell you what 1 think,.— 

Mystic, Spcak out, John—<don’t be afraid— 
(Sings,) go on. 

John, He is a lover. 

Mystic. A lover!'—a lover, my wife got such 
a thing under my nose. Oh! my head is grow- 
ing horns, John—l'll be av elk, a buffalo—J'll 
supply the comb makers with horns enough to 
deck the heads of half the town. Where is he, 
John—where is the villain. 

John. Sir, may I advise? 

Mystic. Yes, John advise me, for I—I—fee! 
bad, very bad. 

John. Watch them, sir; hide yourself away ; 
be to them invisible as it were. 

Mystic. John, you are a cautious fellow—now 
go about your business, and you shall see-—no 
not see, but you shall hear how I will act. 

{Ezit Joun. 

Mystic, Now to try-the spell. (Jukes a bot- 
tle, and sprinkles the contents over himself—rubs 
his feet, legs, head, &c.) 1 am encased— 1 am 
rolled up in an air cloud; I am packed up in 
confined air, I am an invisible man. Let me 
forth—let me be the living spirit to haunt my 
guilty wife. [Struts out awfully. 

SCENE IH.—Ante-Room, 
Enter Mas. Mystic, Jane, dressed as @ man, 
and Joun. 

Mrs. Mystic. Now let us all play our parts to 
the letter—no smiling, no laughing—your real 
good actors on the stage never laugh, except it be 
in the part, and then they force it. 

Jane. Sir John, remain here to watch his 
motions, and be careful, John, that you do not 


betray us. ; 
John. Never fear me, if I can keep from 


laughin 





Mrs. Mostic. You must not even smile, John ; © 


a smile bas undone nations, let alone individuals; 


so we leave you to your task. 
[ Exeunt Mas. Mystic and Jane. 


[Joun fixing chairs, and brushing pictures. 
Enter Mr. Mystic, cautiously, his arms hang ing 
parallel with his legs—looks around mysteriously. 

Mystic, The fitful moment has arrived—the 
dreaded hour—my heart is playing the tambo- 
rine on my ribs, 1 will attract his attention— 
Joha ! [This is uttered very solemnly. 
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John. Eh! what was that? = [ Loks around. 

Mystic. He don't see me—ha! ha! John. 

John, Who speaks? eh! whatis it? Oh! 
dear! 

Mystic. Glorious! John! 

John. O! what is that? speak, where are you? 

Mystic. | am a made man—empires will bow 
to me, monarchs give me up their crowns—look 
out bank robbers, I will live in the vaults of our 
best institutions—I will attend the caucus meet- 
ings of the officers—I will be present when the 
big rogue is trying to cheat the orphan—I will 
peep into the Girard trust fund—I will dive into 
the officers of the Pennsylvania bank—I will 
look up rotten concerns and expose them to the 
— I will John! 

ohn. Ohl dear!—there must be a ghost 
near—who spoke, eh ? 

Mystic. It is realized, no humbug now—huzza! 
for invisibility ! . 

John, The devil is in the room, I cannot stay. 

[Runs off. 

Mystic. Let me see, where shall go? First I 
will go to some of our charitable institutions, 
and see if the poor get what I know 1s collected 
for them, good! Then I will watch our judges, 
our lawyers, and try to find out how all the big 
rogues escape, and the little ones are caught, 
good! I will go intothe green room of our the- 
atres, and mix with the actors, and endeavor to 
find out the reason why they are never perfect in 
their parts, good again, Ah! here comes Letty, 

[Stands erect, motionless, 
Enter Letty. 

Letty. Where could John have left that brush, 
I wonder? 

Mystic. She don’t see me—glorious ! 

Letty. (aside.) There he stands like a big 
fool, as he is, but I ‘spose | am not to see him. 
Where is that brush? 

Mystic. Letty !|—Lett—Le—. 

Letty. Who called me—Joha is it you ? 

Mystic. No! 

Letty. Oh! itis Old Nick ! { Exit. 

Mystic. Old Nick! good—I will visit him 
this night. Hark! here comes my wife, by all 
the-— — -hush! they are here. (Stands, 


Enter Mus. Mystic and Jany, 


Jane, Dearest madam, this is so unexpected, 
to find in Mrs, Mystic the early object of my 
affection—it is too much. 

Mrs. Mystic. Dearest William, let me kiss 
away these tears. 

ystic. Blood and ouns! this is monstrous! 

Jane. Did you not hear a voice, love ? 

Mrs, Mystoc, ’f'was but a pig. 

Mystic. A stuck pig. 

Jane. As I was saying, my love, how fortunate 
that your old fool of a husband is so wrapt up in 
his air built castles. 

Mystic, Yes | am wrapped up safe enough 
from your view. 

Mra. Mystic. Yes, and that we can indulge 
in the pleasing recollection of the past. Let me 
lean on your shoulder, love. 

Mystic. Why she wil! crush him, 

& Jane. Shall we promenade, dearest. 

Mrs. Mystic. 1t must not be long, dear Wil- 
liam, for my simple husband will awaken from 
his trance in avout an hour, and then— 

Jane. He will blow my brains out—or, I his, 
if the poor devil has any. { Exeunt. 

Mystic, Well, if this is not delightful—it is 
well that mankind should be kept in ignorance ; 
what things these women are—but no matter, I 
will get an immediate divorce, and perhaps it is 
as weil, for I shall have so much business in 
hand, that I will not be able to attend to that of 
my wife. Invisibility! glorious—mighty power 
—wonderful Mystic—thy name will be handed 
down to posterity as the inventor of the infernal 
science, Men will applaud thee, women will— 
what will women do/ hang thee, Mystic, if they 
can get a glimpse of thee. Let me see, where 
shall [ go, to Old Nick’s ? No! To Girard bank, 
they are closed—to the Pennsylvania bank, no, 
not yet. Let me see—I believel will take a 
peep into the green room of the Walnut street 
(heatre.—Fun there. { Exit. 

END OF ACT rf, 
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AND LITERARY COMPANION. 


Saturday Morning, March 6, 1849. 
ACTORS. 
Actors should never presume upon their popu- 
larity, itcannot endure long, if they trifle with 
an audience. An actoron the stage is the rep- 
resentation of a particular character, and unless 
he throws aside self, the portraiture is incomplete. 
We have known actors to interlaud the beauties 
of an author with some common place observa- 
tions of their own—what is more ridiculous than 
this piece of folly? An actor should never seem 
to recognize a friend among the audience ; and 
use some slang or exercise scme peculiar facalty 
of contortion to draw forth bis applause. This 
isin bad taste, and should be frowned down. 
The audience of a theatre should never tolerate 
presumption in any actor; for the time being 
they are the censors of the stage—neither should 
they hiss or hoot an actor who strives to do his 
duty ; there is nothing to justify the displeasure 
of an audience but the palpable insult offered fo 
them, by a swaggering, ungentlemaoly, presum- 
ing and intolerant actor. In the first place it is 
an insult to the stage—a slur upon the character 
and credit of the drama—and a palpable one to 
themselves, We have known actors who in the 
plenitude of their wisdom, after indulging the 
night previous in deep librations to the jolly god. 
to allude to it in the most direct way, some of 
his boon companions acting on the hint got up 
a tremendous applause, the greater portion of 
the audience joining chorus for the fashion of the 
thing. Isthis correct? We find fault with the 
state of the drama, and attribute the falling off 
on the part of the public to other than the right 
cause—the fact is the public have become dis- 
gusted with the present state of things, and as a 
proof they will crowd to any kind of exhibition 
having upon its face the charm ofnovelty. The 
taste for the drama is not soured—indigestible 
dishes have given the public a dyspeptic feeling, 
and it will require something more potent than 
Dr. Daly’s fiery pills to restore its tone and 
character. Remove the heavy weight which 
rests upon it—cause a re-action in the present 
system, and we venture to say Marshall's plan 
of “saw dust” will soon yield to the good old 
English, as well as American dishes which were 
wont to keep us io good humor. 
MACBETH. 

Macbeth—a historical tagedy—altered, and 
as the author I see, says, adapted to the stage— 
was published in London in 1753. A writer 
speaking of it, uses this language — 

“Criticism disdains to poiat out each particu- 
lar mischief of this monkey hand.’’ Shakspeare 
had he been alive would have committed an 
assault and battery upon the author for the 
following specimen of his attempt to improve 











the well known incantation with which the 4th 

act begins.— 

1st, Witch. No milk maid yet hath been 

bedew'd. 

2d, Witch. But thrice the blinded cat hath 

mew’'d, 

3d. Witch. Twice and once the hedge-pig 

whin’d, 

Shutting his eyes against the wind. 
lst. Witch. Up hotlow oaks now emmets climb. 
2d. Witch, And Hecate cries, ’tis time ’tis 

time. 

3d. Witch. Then round about the cauldron go, 
And poison’d entrails in it throw, 

1s. Witch. Toad (that under mossy stone, 
Nights and days has thirty one, 

Sweltered venom sleeping got,) 

Boil fast in the enchanted pot, &e. ke. 
COMPLIMENTARY BENEFIT! 
To Mr. Joun Povey, of the Park Theatre. 
At a meeting of the numerous friends and 

admirers of the above celebrated Tragedian, 
which was held on the evening of Friday last, 
at the Astor House, in the great room which 
was scarcely equal to the reception of its visi- 
tants, so general was the excitement created 
by the announcement of the dignified objects 
of their meeting. Brigadier General Firefly 
was called to the chair, and General Sandbags 
and Judge Looselaw were unanimously elected 
joint Secretaries. 

The chairman opened the business of the 
evening in his usual luminous manner, expati- 
ating oa the arts and dwelli.g forcibly on the 
distingu'shed merits of tins extraordinary pro- 
fesso:, on whose account the present meeting 
had been called with a view to approach him 
with those honours which they bad a right to 
claim of a people professing to be enlightened, 
liberal and free. 

“Gentlemen,” continued the worthy chair- 
man, in a tone of voice more than usually 
animated, and as it were, inspired by the mag- 
nitude of his subject, and its great national 
importance,—“ Gentlemen, I say the eyes of 
Europe are upon us, nay, I may say the whole 
civilized world, wherever the name of Shaks- 
peare is known, or the works of a Talfourd, a 
Bulwer, or a Sheridan Kuowles, shall have 
travelled,—shall we then, failing in a duty 
which we owe to ours lves, forget the vast 
obligations we owe to this stupendous gentle- 
man, who is now specially before this meeting ? 
Shall we, who have, upon no former occasion, 
omitted them—shall we, who publicly recog- 
nised the divinity of the inspiring Fanny— 
shall we, who lost in enthusiasm by the pres- 
ence of a Boz—we who admitted ourselves 
stupified by the power of his pen, his noble 
demeanour, and august presence, shall we now 
fail in our tribute due to genius of as high an 
order, but ove more geuerally diffused? No, 
gentlemen, no, no,—the stage demands our 
protection, and its more exalted professors our 
undivided support. (Loud and general plaudits) 
The name of John Povey,”—here the worthy 
chairman was interrupted by an universal 
burst of thundering, and spontancous applause, 
the announcement of the name of John Povey 
acting like an electric spark thrown among 
inflamable materials, and producing instanta- 
neous combustion. After this enthusiatic 
ebulition of the meeting had in some degree 
subsided, the chairman proceeded in the same 
strain of eloquence which we are obliged to 
omit, since it wou d require a whole volume to 
narrate the elaborate detail which he minu‘ely 

















entered iuto of Professor Povey's learning, his 
intimate and extensive acquaintance with dra- 
matic literature, and the devotion of a whole 
life to the eleva'iun of the art of drama which 
was sinking rapidly in a decline, when he 
aroused the pubic taste by his inimitable per- 
sonations, and raidiated it with the glory of 
his own renown. 

After this eloquent address which it is pre- 
sumed, wil! be given entire in the next edition 
of Dunlap’s Hi-tory of the Stage, which it is 
understood will be edited by Brigadier General 
Firefly himself. On motion, several gentle. 
men present were constituted a Committee of 
Resolutions, wiich afier a few minutes delay 
were produced and carried with acclamations. 

Resolved.—That as a grateful return to John 
Povey, for his great and signal services in the 
public cause,—that cause which has retored to 
us the legitimate drama in its pristine beauty 
and vigor, and in grateful acknowledgment of 
that superior virtue which has no less distin- 
guished his private life, we adopt such imme- 
diate means as we may deem expedient in 
securing to him a Benefit, to be conducted with 
the utmost magnificence and splendour, thus 
tendering him our respectful admiration of his 
public talents and his private worth, and testi- 
fying our gratitude for the many useful and 
moral 'essons he has taught us. 

Resolve/,-—-That a Committee of Taste be 
immediately appointed to arrange the perfor- 
mances of the evening. 

In the appointment of this Committee con- 
siderable difficulty arose from the number of 
candidates, when 

It was Resolved—That no gentleman who 
had publicly pronounced himself a candidate 
for the benefits resulting from the new white 
washing act, should be considered eligible to be 
on this Committee. 

This moticn produced considerable alterca- 
tion, but it was carried, and it was observed 
that the room became considerably thinned in 
consequence. 

Mr. Nelson, of the Park Theatre was nomi- 
nated for Committee, a gentleman of undoubted 
taste, and no less remarkable for gentlemanly 
address. Received with acclamations. 

General Firefly was next proposed; but on 
reference tu the third Resolution it was deemed 
advisable his name should be withdrawn. 

One of the Park scene shifters, two fiddlers, 
and a blind piper, whose names we unhappily 
could not catch, were after some discussion 
elected, and the committe was formed. 

The committee of taste in order to expedite 
business, immediately retired to their quarters, 
The Diving Bell, a salubrious retreat in that 
fashionable mart, Theatre Alley, in the rear of 
the Park, where consulting with Mr. Povey on 
the entertainments, they arranged the Pro- 
gramme which was submitted to the meeting, 
and carried nemine contractiunte, with an ap- 
plause which shook the roof, and reverberating 
its rolling peals across the Park, died away in 
hollow murmuring within the walls of the far 
famed old Drury of our imperial city. 

PROGRAMME. 


COMPLIMENTARY BENEFIT TO JOHN POVEY. 
The Committee of A:rangements appointed at 


a gencral mecting of the friends of the 


DISTINGUISHED TRAGEDIAN, JOHN POVEY. 





THE DRAMATIC MIRROR. 


Are happy to announce to the lovers of Art 
and of Dramatic genus, that they have received 
the most hearty and generous assurance of 
cordial and warin support from all the most 
distinguished artists now in the country. They 
have consequently determined on accepting no 
talent but that which is of the most superlative 
order, therefore are obliged to decline the ser- 
vices of Edwin Forrest, Harry Placide, Chip- 
pendale, Fisher, Fredericks, Ranger, Abbot. 
&c., &e., also, Mrs. Wheatley, Mrs. Vernon, 
Miss Charlotte Cushman, &c. &c. &c.—since 
they are determined that even the subordinate 
parts of drama shall be powerfully sustained, 
thus rendering the performance of the evening 


complete. 
THEATRE. 


COMPLIMENTARY BENEFIT 
TO JOHN POVEY, TRAGEDIAN, 
Stupendous Performance! 


JOHN POVEY IN SIX CHARACTERS!!!!!! 


OVERWHELMING ATTRACTION!! 
NELSON IN FOUR!!!!! 
KING IN THREE!!! 
JOHN GALLOT in every thing!!! 
THE SUBLIME CLIMAXED! 

The Wonderful Realized! 
TICKETS ONLY FIVE DOLLARS! 
The performance will begin with the Fifth 
Act of 
RICHARD III. 

Richard by Mr. ay: in a new pair of boots, 
made expressly for the occasion, who 
will go through the whole 
manual of the broad 
sword exercise. 

Richmond, by Mr. Gallot, who will introduce 
the popular song of “ Tell me Richard 
whar you bin?” 

The combat between Richard and Richmond 
will be fought to the air of “ Jim Along Joscy,” 
which has been arranged expressly for this 
occasion. 

After which will be produced the entire fifth 
act of the 
GLADIATOR, 

By permission of Edwin Forrest, Esq. 


Spartacus, by Mr. Nelson, with a hornpipe in 
fetters, and a supply of pockethand- 
kerchiefs for the ladies in the 
boxes on loan for the 
night. 

After which will be added the fifth act of 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
Shylock by Mr. King, for that night only, with 
a Pas Seul, a la Elssler. 

Portia by Mr. Povey, with a new reading of 
the passage, on mercy, accompanied 
on the French horn. 

Afier which a triple hornpipe in character, 
by Messrs, King, Gallot, and Povey, illustra- 
tive of a scene in Boz’s Oliver Twist. 

Bill Sykes, by Mr. King. 
Artful Dodgers, Gallot. 
Nancy Sykes, Povey. 
To which will be further added the fifth act of 
OTHELLO. 


Othello, by Mr. Povey, in a new pair of slip- 
pers, a damascus sword, a wax light in a stage 
candlestick, and a white night cap. When he 
will introdnce for this night only, the popular 
air of “Ginny git yer hoe cake done.” On 
this occasion Mr. Povey will exlibit his aston- 
ishing powers of ventriloquing in the smother- 
ing scene, and double the part of Desdemona 
with that of Othello. This is perhaps, the 
most wonderful performance the public have 
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even witnessed. For further particulars see 
bills of the day. Mr. Simpson had not fixed 
the night for the performance in time for our 
paper. 





AUTOGRAPHS 
Of distinguished Histrions. 


PDeey 


One of the fathers of the American Stage, 
was born in the year 1767. He came to this 
country in 1796. Fora full biography of Mr. 
Warren, see Dramatic Mirror, Vol. 1, No. 2. 


Che. tpser. 
v 





This eccentric comedian was bora in the 
year 1809, and made his first appearance on the 
stage in New York when only sixteen years of 
age. There is an old nautical proverb, which 
says, “ Let a good ship be but once in the water 
she will, in spite of shoals and breakers, con- 
tinue to make her way.’’ This axiom, may, 
with equal propriety, be applied to Mr. Hill, 
that gentleman having (to his honor be it 
spoken) climbed every step of the * ladder,” 
and that, too, without any other assistance than 
that derived from the force of his own genius. 
Upon first enlisting under the banners of 
Thespis, our hero’s motto was, “ Every thing, 
and hard work,’’ the gratifying result of which 
has been the attaiment of eminence, at an age 
when most other men would be but considering 
the means by which to arrive at celebrity. Mr. 
Hill was the first actor who made the atteinpt 
of depicting the peculiarities of the Yankee 
country boys, his success in which has been so 
marked as to render and any comment on our 
part all but superfluous. 

We look upon Mr. Hill’s trip to England as 
one of the worst features in his history, he 
was there taught, we are afraid, some lessons 
in their moratity, which have lessened him very 
much in our estimation, and no doubt in the 
estimation of the public. The curse to our 
drama has been the foreign notions of the 
morality of the stage, and if not speedily put 
down will prove its utter ruin. It is useless for 
us to preach about the abuse, as long as the 
public tolerate it, and applaud its advocates. 








Was born at Lambeth on the 20th of August, 
1794. Early inclination led him to adopt the 
stage as his profession, and his first regular 
appearance was at the Dublin theatre. He was 
subsequently engaged by Mr. Arnold, to per- 
form at the Lyceum, and on,the opening night 
of the new Drury Lane theatre, he performed 
Laertes, in the tragedy of Hamlet. As an ac- 
tor he is entitled to the praise of general utility. 
He can appear in the higher walks of tragedy 
and comedy without offence. In melo-drama, 
he is without an equal. 
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A brother to James, is also a sterling actor. 
He was for many years connected with the 
Philadelphia stage, and a great favorite with 
the audience. At one period of his life he waa 
remarkably vain, and imagined every woman 


who looked at him to be desperately smitten. 
This led him into many scrapes, out of which 
he crept the best way he could. Time no doubt, 
has cured him of this foolish whim and made 
him a sober staid man. 


A 4 op 


Thomas Althorpe Cooper was born in 1776. 
His father was an Irish gentleman, a surgeon 
by profession. Cooper's early attempt at acting 
was a decided failure. Afler receiving lessons 
from his friend Holcroft, who directed his 
theatrical studies, he appeared in Hamlet and 
Macbeth, and every account of their perform- 
ance is spoken of as the most successful ever 
remembered. Macklin, the Nestor of the stage, 


hi: 


There are few men in the country better 
known than Thomas S. Hamblin. His thea- 
trical career is not of sufficient importance for 


This sterling actor, so long known and so 
much admired, died within the last year, re- 
gretted by all who knew him. Mr. Barnes 





congratulated his youthful friend on his deline- 
ation of Hamlet, which had the effect of in- 
creasing his subsequent fame. Cooper was 
then but nineteen years of age. He came to 
this country in 1796—arrived in New York, 
and proceeded with Wignell to Philadelphia, 
and made his first appearance in America, in 
the character of Macbeth, on the 9th Decem- 
ber, 1796. 


a biography, nor are his virtues of so exalted 
a character as would justify us in placing them 
before the public. 


was an inimitable actor, and at one period of 
his life was considered the best comedian of the 


age. 
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Author of London Assurance. 
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This accomplished, though unfortunate tra- 
gedian, came to this country in the year 1793, 
and for many years disputed the palm of ex- 
cellence with his friend Cooper. He died in 
very indigent circumstances, in the city of 
Philadelphia, in the year 1816. Fennell wrote 


We have numerous letters before us from 
this eccentric genius—Some of which we feel 
strongly tempted to publish, and would if the 
curious ‘chiel? had not written upon them, 
“ private and confidential.” There is no getting 


his own Life and Times, a very interesting 
book, in which it appears he was born in Lon- 
don, in the year 1766, and made his first ap- 
pearance in Edinburg in the character of 
Othello, in 1787. 


over this. As we sball shortly publish a biog- 
raphy of Mr. Smith, we will not dilate upon 
his many good qualities, and comicalities, at 
present. 


be: ag 


For a sketch of the life and dramatic career of this gentleman, see Dramatic Mirror, Vol. 1, No. 4- 


noe 
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Son of the great Mathews, and husband of 
Madame Vestris. 

» PHILADELPHIA. 

CHESNUT ST. THEATRE.—There has 
been but little of interest transpiring at either 
of the theatres the present week, it we except 
the advent of the celebrated Dr. Dionisius 
Lardner, whose first Lecture, was given on last 
Tuesday evening to a very fair audience in 
point of number, and we may add respecta- 
bility. The Doctor’s personal appearance is 
good, indicating one whose years might num- 
ber sixty, and remarkably self possessed and 
graceful in hisaddress. The subjects chosen 
for illustration was the astronomical discoveries 
in relation to the Moon,—an essay on Music 
and its relation to the ear, and the periodical 
returns of a Comet. The Leciure was divided 
into three parts, and occupied about three hours 
in its delivery, 

The Doctor also made many allusions to 
the morality of his subject—intimated his in- 
tention of cannonading and completely blow- 
ing up materialism, by arguments of an irresisti- 
ble and overwhelming nature, all of which was 
listened to with respectful attention, but many 
a quizical expression of the eye and significant 
shake of the head, caught our attention which 
would have seriously disturbed the Doctor's 
equanimity of temper had he beheld their 
movements. 

On Wednesday evening Placide’s benefit, 
on which occasion several new pieces were pre- 
sented. Mr. and Mrs, Flynn and Mr. Hadaway 
of the Walnut street, volunteering their services, 
and capitally did each enact their part. The 
new burletta of “ A Lady and Gentlemen ina 
peculiar perplexing Predicament” was received 
with shouts of laughter, and is one of the most 
amusing affairs that we have witnessed for a 
length of time; it is good and should be repeated . 
Placide was particularly good—Mrs, Sefton 
excellent, and Mrs, Thayer admirable. The 
piece is replete with ludicerous adventure, and 
witty dialogue. All who wish an excitement of 
their risible muscles these hard times, should go 
and see it, if again presented, 

WALNUT STREET THEATRE.—The 
houses at this establishment have been excellent, 
and the manager has no cause to find fault with 
the times—we do not attribute this increase of 
patronage to the attraction of the ring; on the 
contrary we believe that good sterling pieces, 
new melo dramas, with one or two popular 
actors, or actresses to assist the otherwise excel- 
lent stock company will always draw crowds to 
the theatre. Mr. Conner is a sure card, and in 
new pieces will still continue to fill the treasury. 

*’ The Skeleton Witness” is a startling name, 
and has proved quite a popular piece. 


ITEMS. 

“ Our New Orleans Correspondent.” —Yeu 
may look fora letter from us in about one week ; 
tell Mr. C. that the information in regard to the 
Mobile Theatre will be highly acceptable—as 
regards your other request, it is out of the ques- 
tion. 

Howard sold upwards of a thousand tickets un 
the occasion of his bencfit—good for him. 
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Puck, Jr. is uvknown to us. 

Vaulting Extra —We see that lately a Moses 
Lipman, a member of Fogg and Stickney’s cir- 
cus company, at Mobile, 
somersets at one time ! 
of the kind on record. 

Mafits lecture at the Musical Fund Hall, on 
the moral grandeur of the Revolution, we don’t 
know any thing about—we should like to hear 


threw seventy one 
This is the greatest feat 


him lecture on the moral grandeur of the stage, 
or the art of making a pair of breeches, two 
subjects we believe he has paid some attention 
to. 

The Ravel family are at Havanna, 

Cincinnati.—Mr, Webb is playing at the 
National Thaatre, 
talented dauzhter are still with the company, 


Our frieud Logan and his 


although we believe he has nothing to do with 
the management. Mr. Neafie played Iago to 
Webb's Othello. 

We went three times to see John Sefton as 
Jemmy Twitcher, but couldn't get in—* vel vot 
of it.”’ 

On Monday night next Hamblin gives a mas- 
querade ball at the Bowery Theatre, tickets ten 
dollars each—as the penalty for this species of 
amusement is five hundred dollars, and the in- 
former gets half, Hamblin can turn informer on 
himself, and thus opens his house for two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars—vot a saving hi-dear, 

A number of the animals at the Bowery Am- 
phi-theatre have died from eating poisoned hay, 
among them a valuable elephant, and zebra, Ap- 
propos: they are playing farces at this place, 
among the performeis we notice Mr, Durivage 
and others, 

That admirable young artist, T. Sully, we 
understand is engaged to paint a portrait of 
Charles Dickens, Esq., upon his arrival in this 
city. 





NEW YORK. 

PARK TUEATRE.—On Monday evening 
was produced a new piece described as a come- 
dy, called “The Fiscal Agent; or a New Plan 
for an Exchequer,” from the pen of Park Ben- 
jamin, and also a new comedy in three acts, 
called “ Charles O'Malley, or the Irish Dra- 
goon,” dramatised from the novel of that name, 
by H. J. Conway, late prompter of the Bowery, 
the performances being for the benefit of Mr. 
Barry the stage manager. 

We doubt whether the Fiscal Agent of Park 
Benjamin will do more for the estabiishment 
of a good currency at the Park, than the 
Fiscal Agents of our most experienced finan- 
cers, at Wa-hingtou have done for the country; 
and further this deponent sayeth not. A few 
nights wall suow, and in our next we shall be 
enabled to give a better account of this witi- 
cism than our limits will allow us to do at 
present. In the mean tine we must be allowed 
to say the perfurmers did their duty by the 
author, and to their efforts is he identified for 
its success, Charles O’ Malley was cleverly put 
together, but in their adaption of a novel to 
the stage we are of opinion that the original 
should be more closely attended to than has 
been done by Mr. Conway. 

BOWER Y.—Bulls are the only order of the 
day at this theatre; but Hamblin is promising 
great things on the re-opening of the house for 
theatrical perormance. 

CHATHAM.—Thorne holds on to Scott, 
and has evinced considerable tact in his engage- 
ment with the original Jemmy Twitcher. He 
is doing what is called a s:nashing business 
with the Golden Farmer. John Sefton has lost 
none of his popularity. 

OLYMPIC —No change of performances. 
Richard is the magnet of attraction, and Mit- 
chell in the language ef Rolla, says, “ We 
seek no change.” 


From our Correspondent. 


BALTIMORE. 

HOLIDAY ST, THEATRE.—Notwith- 
standing the supposition expressed in our last 
that Miss Clifton did not intend to pay us a 
visit, she was suddenly announced as Pauline in 
the Lady of Lyons, on Wednesday, as an addi- 
tional attraction to the Claude Melnotte of For- 
rest; it is hardly necessary to say the lady 
manager was well received, this timely rein- 
forcement has improved the appearance of the 
house. On Thursday she again appeared with 
Forrest in Macbeth, it is not often we have an 
opportunity of witnessing the principal charac- 
ters ofa play both male and female supported by 
American talent of the highest order; you will 
therefore not be surprised that this play should 
have attracted the largest audience of the sea- 
son, and so fir as the stars of the evening were 
concerned, gave general satisfaction, but not- 
withstanding the large chorus attached to this 
best company that ever visited Baltimore (shades 
of Jefferson, Warren, Duff, Francis, and all who 
by this libel have been slandered, rest in 
peace, your laurels are in no danger of 
being tarnished,) the music was very in. 
differently executed, there was plenty of noise, 
but very little aarmony. Friday, Hamlet, Miss 
Clifton playing Ophelia, a character totally out 
of her sphere, for which figure and voice render 
her alike unfit, and which she ought never to 
attempt again ; Forrest in Hamlet, appeared to 
us unusually tame, his mind must have been 
distracted from his own character by the barba- 
rous treatment poor Shakspeare was experience- 
ing from the mouths around him. On Saturday 
he made ample amends in Othello, which we 
consider to be his best, as it was his first Shaks- 
perian character. Since the death of Edmund 
Kean, Forrest may lay claim to this part as his 
own, and the actor who wrenches it from his 
grasp, will achieve a triumph worthy of lasting 
fame ; the performance being for Forrest's bene. 
fit and followed by Metamora the house was 
fully and fashionably attended—during the 
week Mr. Shaw has been amusing the audience 
by his really good impersonation of Irishmen in 
the farces. Monday, Judge Conrad’s play of 
Jack Cade, was produced for the first time in 
Baltimore, and we are sorry to add to a ver 
meagre audience; Miss Clifton was the Mari, 
anne, Lord Clifford, J. Wallack; Lord Say, 
Smith; Friar Lacy, Mills; and Courtney, Owers; 
Jack Cade, of course, Forrest. ‘There was so 
much noise in the house during the performance, 
we could hear with difficulty, and during the 
last act there was a regular fight, in honor we 
suppose of the Kentish Rebellion. The bar or 
saloon in the second tier is too open, frequently 
while we were endeavoring to catch the sound of 
the actor’s voice ourears were assailed by the 
pop ofa porter bottle, or the more descordant 
sound of a “ toddy smasher’ in full play. Jack 
Cade was repeated on Tuesday, house still worse 
than the night before, this can only be accounted 
for by the numerous currency meetings all over 
the city, which seem to occupy the attention of 
rich and poor. 

FRONT ST. THEATRE.—The second 
ball did not take place—reason, nobody assem- 
bled to dance; but Welsh and Delavan open 
their cirens here according to advertisement on 
Thursday night—the wisest thing Wemyss 
could du—and so return ‘‘A Roland for an 
Oliver” to his friend Burton, whose presence at 
the Holiday street Theatre has been most pre- 
judicial to his interest, all fair—live and let 
live—Wemyss had the city to himseif long 
enough. 





i> The very gentlemanly letter from the 
Leader of the Chestnut Street Theatre, come 
too late for insertion. We regret that the cir 
cumstance to which he alludes, was not known 
to us sooner,’ for as critica, we take them as we 
hear and see them. His explanation in regard 


to our strictures, will be published in our next. 


THE 


SOUTHERN STAGE, 
DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 


IN THREE PARTS. 
(part 11.) 
THE SOUTHERN STAGE, 

On the 17th May 1834, was represented for 
the benefit of Mr. Huch Reinagle, a drama enti- 
tled the ‘‘ Headsman,” which was written 
expressly for that occasion, It was at the best, 
but a poor affair. 

As the cast gives the whole strength of the 
company at that period, we subjoin it.— 

The Headsman, - Mr. Scott. 

Gaeteno Grimaldi, - Mr, Gilbert. 
Melchior de Wallading, Mr. Thorne. 

Baron de Blonay, - Mr. Gay. 
Sigismund, - - Mr. J. M. Field. 
Masso, - ° Mr. H. G. Pearson, 
Peter Hoffmeester, - Mr. Gray. 

Father Augusteir, - Mr. Spencer, 





Bapteste, Mr. Rice. 
Conrade, ° Mr, Simonds. 
Beppo, + ° Mr. Hunt, 
Pierie, - - - Mr. Waldron. 
W. Wagner, - - Mr. T. Pearson, 
Citizen, - . - Mr. Corri, 
Officer, - . ° Mr. Higgins. 
Monk, - - : Mr. S. Pearson, 
Student, - - - Mr. Eversul. 
Jacques Colen, - - Mr, Pearson, 
Adelhead, - - Mrs. Rowe. 
Christine, - - Miss Petrie, 


Peasants, &c. Gay, Higgins, &c, 

The scenery was splendid, a description of 
which occupied about two yards in length of 
paper. It was painted by Mr. Reinagle, and 
was the last thing he painted for the theatre. 

There are many interesting incidents con- 
nected with the life of my much lamented friend ; 
incidents which if carefully collected, embodied, 
and worked into a biography, would be nothing 
more than an act of justice to the individeal, 
and at the same time attractive, and interesting 
to the general reader. The life of Hugh Rein- 
agle would be a history of the stage, for the last 
twenty years ; it would embrace a period of its 
existence the most delightful to the lovers of the 
drama, it would connect with it, names which 
have assisted in raising its classical form, even 
in the western wilds ;—it would illustrate by 
the force of example, the energy of man, the 
calculation upon the genius, the intelligence of a 
free people, and show the power and influence 
of the histrionic art over men, who have been 
termed by our nothern friends, as little less thau 
heathens. It would trace its onward course 
down the dark and romantic waters of the Mis- 
sissippi, blending with the light and shade of the 
artist's pencil, and his deep drawn outlines and 
sketches of its beautiful scenery.* 

Tue life of Reinagle would be an interesting 
one; his knowledge of men was drawn from 
intercourse ; his observations upon the manners 
and customsof a country, were, in part strength. 
ened by his profession, which gives to the man 
of genius an eye, superior in point of intellectual 
force, to those of more studied habits and deeper 
reseaich.t 

My acquaintance with Mr, Reinagle com- 
menced in the fall of 1831. Previous to that 
period I had only koown him as an artist, 
through the medium of the press, and industry 
of William Dunlap, Esq. suther of the American 
Stage, Weter Drinker, xc. Of Mr. Reinagle's 
private virtues [ knew nothing, of his public 
one’s it would be unnecessary to speak. I loved 
the man, there was a degree of simplicity about 
him which won upon me in gradations, like the 
falling water upon a flinty stone. The impres- 
sion was made, and was indelible. 





*Mr. R.——had among his scraps, several admirabie 
sketches of views on the Ohio and Mississippi, all of 
which | sent to his widow. 


tlt is said, that in painters, the pupil of the eye is 
more enlarged thaa that of any other profession. 
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POPULAR SONGS. 


MAINE BOUNDARY QUESTION. 


tten and sung with unbounded applause, by Mr. 
bene Seonast of the New York and Philadel- 
phia Theatres 


Ain—Mameell ge Mary. 
Way down in de state ob Maine, where de pine 


trees do grow, 
Dar’s symptoms ob a row dar, I spose you all 





do know; 

De British on de sputed ground, I tink dey’d 
better scoot, 

And send for dis ole Nigger, for to settle dare 
dispute. 

De British widout leabe took possession ob de 
soil, 

An tried to suade de folks ob Maine it all greed 
wid Hoyle, 

But de Mainites wid sich arguments dey bery 
soon got sick, 


"Kase de Mainites don’t believe in Hoyle when 
in doubt take de trick. 

Dey may talk about de British boys, but I don't 
care what dey say, 

Wid dar rules ob Hoyle and games ob Bluff, dey 
better keep away, 

If dey cum across dis nigga, I tink dey all get 
floored. 

Kase dis nigga’ll play em up de tune called 
sugar in de gourd. 

De British say de trespasers on dere ground 
war bery few, 

Oh, Hush, says gubner Fairfield, dat story will 
not do, 

You's gone to work and built your forts and 
got you boats to sail, 

If you do not go, why, soon we'll ride you on 
a rail. 

If you eber seen the Yankees fight you'd tink 
it wor a sin, 

So you'd better cut you luck afore you docs 
begin, 

For dey do not want to quarrel, nor dey do not 
want to fight, ~ 

But de Yankee boys are always skin to go at 
any ting dat’s right. 


MUSIC AND DRAMA ABROAD. 

Brunet, who for several years has withdrawn 
from the Theatre des Varietes, to whose pros- 
perity he so materially contributed, is to take a 
beoefitand appear before the public positively 
for the last time in his famous character in “ Les 
Anglaises poor rire.’” That this will be the last 
time may now reasonably be expected from the 
fact of his having since 1832 anoually given the 
same pledge to the public. This reminds one 
of “ The more last words, &c,” 

At the great concert at Turin, at which the 
King and the whole Court were present, La 
Malvani and the tenor, Kainoldi, of whom the 
most sanguine hopes are entertained, very honor- 
ably distinguished themselves, His Majesty 
was so delighted with the expression and vocal 
power with which Rainoldi executed the grand 
air of Saffo, that he seat him a very handsome 
present. 

It is reported the Italian tenor, Forti, has just 
won a sum of 80,000 florins, about /.4000, in 
the lottery at Vienna. 

A theatrical journal of Paris gives the follow - 
ing account of the state of the Italian opera in 
that city ;—Theatre Lablanche, Theatre Grisi, 
Theatre Tamburinini, Theatre Durmoy, Thea- 
tre of whom you please, except of the public, 

The Italian opera house was opened for the 
first time at Constantinople on the 10th of No- 
vember; a considerable number of persons 
crowded the theatre. 

Smyrna.—A noble theatre is in construction 
at this city, On the 10th of December the 
artists of Arcona were to give their first repre. 
sentation, when Rossini and Be lini are to delight 
the eurs of the inhabitants of the Levant, 

The lovers of the mirth-inspiring God, the 
habitues of the Theatre des Varietes have sus- 
tained an almost irreparable lnss by the sudden 
determination of Vernet to withdraw into private 
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life, and to quit for ever a stage of which for 
thirty years, unintermittingly, he has been one 
of the greatast ornaments and attractions. 

The renowned Forconi, after having obtained 
a suite of triumphs at the Royal Theatre of Ber- 
lin, appeared on the stage at Copenhagen, where 
she displayed her eminent talents. She made 
her debut in the ‘Gemma di Vergy.” She was 
overwhelmed with applause fervent enough to 
satisfy amour-propre of any artist. She proved 
herself an excellent actress and refined singer, 
and did rot leave a beauty of the original com- 
position unembellished. Another honor awaited 
the Forconi, for the whole court was present. 

It is not a little disparaging for the extraordi- 
nary fecundity of modern French dramatists 
that not a single chef-d'auvre tragedy or comedy 
is the fruit of their labors, according to the 
decision even of their own national tribunals. 
As a proof, let us cite the premium of 10,000 
frances, which was accorded in 1831 by the 
Academy of Paris, to the author of the best 
drama ino five acts, No competent candidate 
has hitherto appeared, and the adjudication of 
this noble recompense is deferred to the Ist of 
January, 1844, 

The theatrical agency of Zenone Cazzioletti 
has concluded an engagement with Signor Carlo 
Quacio for the approaching season at the Royal 
Italian Opera House at London commencing 
from April 5th, 1842,to July 15th of the same 
year; this distinguished artist is to play the first 
tenors, 





From our Correspondent. 

NEW ORLEANS. Feb. 17, 18:2. 
ST. CHARLES THEATRE,— English Ope- 
ra.—The Seguins and Mr, Manvers, have just 
concluded a brilliant engagement at this house, 
and left an impression net easily removed from 
those who delight in music. The opera of La 
Norma had a run of seven nights—then followed 
La Sonambula, Zampa, Cinderella, La Gazza 
Ladra, and Fra Diavolo—all of which drew 
each night crowded and delighted audiences. 
The talent of these pleasing artists are too well 
known to need my faint praise, suffice it to say, 
that they left behind them many friends aad 
admirers, who weuld again crowd the temple, 
with rapture and delight—even the French pop- 
ulation have in great measure forsaken their own 


favorite resort, to attend this now established, ° 


unrivalled, theatre, The operas had the as- 
sistance of Mrs. Richardson, a lady highly 
gifted with the soul of melody, and for general 
talent is without an equal, The talented troupe 
of Italian singers arrived yesterday from Havana, 
in the steam ship Natchez, 1 send you a list of 
their names copied from the Morning Advertiser. 
—Prima Donna Absolutas, Signora Arabella 
obeo De Ropi ; Signora Emelina Fantoin Sut- 
ton. Second as Donnas, Signora Arunta Par- 
dinni ; Signora Lozza Marazzi. Seceras Donnas, 
Signora Marietta Barbetti; Signora Louisa 
Balgarelli. Tenores, Ist. Signor Cerilo Antag- 
nini; Ist. Tenore Absoluto, 2d. Signor Luis Pa- 
roggi; Ast. Tenore, 3d, Signor Frederico Badiali ; 
Ist. Tenore e direttoie di Scena, 4th F, Morians. 
Basse, Signor Celestiso Salvatori; Ist Basso 
Absaluto, Signor Arribal Statuti; Ist Basso, 
Signor Alessandro Ceceoni; Ist. Basso, secondos 
bassos, Signor Adolfo Monteyre, Signor Alberto 
Lezzi, Ist Buffo Absoluto. Maestro direttore e 
compositore de musica, Signor Lauro Rossi. 
Direttore di Orchestra, Signor Miquil Reppetti. 
Apunotador, Signor A. Beckerim. Direttore de 
la Sastreria, Signor Ester Mencer, The Cons. 
tas is composed of about thirty in number, and 
several very talented danseuses for fandangos+ 
They open on Washington’s birth day, and per- 
form about twenty nights. I give you a list of 
the operas to be performed. 

“La Norma, Ii Puritani, Marino Falicei, 
Furioso, La Sooambula, khze e Claudio, La 
Gazza Ladra, La Cenerentoler, 11 Barbiere de 
Sevizlia, &c.”’ 

AMERICAN THEATRE.—The Naid 
Queen is the attraction at this house, and 
promises to have a long run—it is well got up 
under the direction of Mr. Foster; De Bar and 
Miss Petrie, playing Sir Rupert and the Naid 
Queen, 


i! 

FRENCH THEATRKE.—Tohe succe-s of the 

English opera has slickened the prosperity of 

this establishment ; they expect Ellsler in April 

to revive their drooping fortunes. The encha nt- 

ing Calve has entirely recovered her voice, and 
warbles as melodiously as ever. 


NEW ORLEANS. 

The drama in New Orleans has always been 
better patronized than it is in any other city in the 
union, There is a joyous happy feeling existing 
there, which in other places is circumscribed by 
atoo strict observance of the fashion of being 
called church goers, thus engendering selfish 
thoughts, illiberal notions, and as is frequently 
the case hypocritical actions, Those who con- 
demn theatrical representations, will hesitate in 
the masticating of a small insect, and without 
the least hesitation swallow an ill shaped animal 
better known by its scriptural name, the camel. 

Theatrical representations in New Orleans 
are a part of the literary as well as the moral 
character of the people. They are looked upon 
in the light of amusements intended to relax the 
mind, and bring mankind together in the social 
manners of life, stripped of the heavy tedious 
business transactions of the day ; and are calcu- 
lated to call up a smile upon the harrassed 
countenance, to take the place of a tear. Numer- 
ous instances have been quoted by the detractors 
of the cresant city, of assassination and bloody 
acts—the editor of this paper having resided in 
that city eight years, is fully prepared to prove 
that two thirds of the individuals concerned in 
such disgraceful acts, were from the North ; 
men of desperate characters, who came out for 
the’committing of desperate deeds. The moral 
character of New Orleans has improved in the 
ratio of that of the drama, Its high intellectual 
character can be dated from the building of the 
Camp street Theatre, and its present position in 
the moral world, to the addition of two others. 
These in conjunction with the many liberal 
divines who do not fetter the free will of man, 
with unmeaning jargon-—have made it a city not 
ooly of brothe:ly love, but the scite for genius 
and art to rear their classic temples on, 














‘ Sees ee 
NEW SUNG BUUKS.—Just issued by ‘iurner & 
Fisher, No. 52 Chatham Street, New York, and 15 
North Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 
The People’s Songster, Price 25 Cents. 
Ladies Fashionable Songter, do. 
Gentleman's Fashionable Songster, do. 

Rack numbers of the Dramatic Mirror, and the first 
Volume neatly bound, can be had at the publication 
office. 

PLAYS, OPERAS AND FARKCES.—The best as- 
sortment in the Union, at No. 52 Chatham Street. 


PROPLE'S FAVORITE SONGSTER.—Just pub 
lished, containing an unrivalled collection of the good 
old songs in olden times, interspersed with the some 
of the best of modern date. No. 52 Chatham Street. 
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Will be issued every Saturday morning, 
simultaneously in New York and Philadelphia. 
Subscribers will be served with the paper, on 
the cash principle, at six cents per number. 
Those residing at a distance can have it for- 
warded regularly. Terms: $3 per annum, 
payable in every instance in advance. Sub- 
scriptions will be received at the following 
places, where the paper can always be had:— 
Pitisburg—R. G. Berford, 85 Fourth St. 
Cincinnati—W. R. Fisher, 28 West Fourth St. 
Boston—G. W. Redding, 8 State St. 
Baltimore—H. A. Turner, 10 North St. 
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“ J. R. Colon, 2034 Chesnut St. 

New York—Turncr & Fisher, 52 Chatham St. 
“ Blakely, Fountain Inn, Walker St. 
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